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behaviour. As well might the anatomist refuse to recog-
nise the existence of the liver or the spleen until he may be
able to account for their phylogenesis.

Freud's new theory of suggestion, stripped of the
speculative phylogenetic hypothesis, is, then, essentially
the same as that put forward in the first edition of this
book; and I am glad to acknowledge this identity and find
in it fresh ground for confidence in the truth of the theory.

The Theory of the Sentiments and of the Development oj

Character

In conclusion, I would add a few words about the
account of the sentiments and of the growth of character
contained in Chapters V. to IX. This account was the
most novel, original, and, in my view, the most important
part of the book. But, while my preliminary account
of the instincts and the primary emotions has been very
widely discussed and, in many quarters, accepted as
substantially correct, most of my professional colleagues
seem to have failed to notice that the book presents the
only intelligible and consistent account of the nature and
growth of character and volition that has hitherto been
propounded. I wish, therefore, to draw attention to that
account, and to point out that recent great advances in
the field of psycho-pathology have gone far to substantiate
my account. Especially studies of the disintegration of
personality, such as those of Dr. Morton Prince, Dr. T. W.
Mitchell, and Professor E. C. Cory, have clearly shown
that what we call personality or character is a highly
complex product of a long integrative process, a process
which may go wrong and may be largely undone at any
stage; a process which seldom, if ever, is carried to an
ideal completion. The same studies, as well as the
general trend of the psycho-analytic movement, has shown
also that the functional units which enter into the integra-
tion we call character are the sentiments, the so-called
complexes, of the psycho-analysts.1 And the same studies

1 As I have elsewhere shown, the psychoanalysts use the term
"complex" to cover both the normal sentunents and the morbidly